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book will be used to a large extent in the high schools 
and colleges, as well as in the camps. — N. W. W. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND 
COMMENTS 

TEACHING AGRICULTURE 

The North Carolina State Department of Public In- 
struction has recently published for free distribution 
a most interesting and stimulating bulletin on the 
teaching of agriculture under the title "Making Les- 
sons in Agriculture Count," written by Mrs. Jessie 
Field Shambaugh. 

The bulletin is based on the adopted textbook, "Ag- 
riculture for Beginners," but the best part of it is writ- 
ten in Mrs. Shambaugh's introductory remarks. 
Straight out of her experience with the vision of open 
country and sleek cattle, clear skies and growing fields 
the author makes one see all anew the beauty of the 
country with utter disregard for its discomforts. 

Ten illustrative lessons are presented from a random 
sampling of the book here and there. The ideas pre- 
sented in these illustrative lessons are live with sug- 
gestion to the wide-awake teacher and cannot be other 
than stimulating to even the hearer of classes. With 
such a bulletin at hand together with thoughtful prep- 
aration of lessons in the light of the suggestions of- 
fered in it the lessons in agriculture can surely be made 
to count. 

By the way, "Mrs." Shambaugh is or was, — per- 
haps still is, "Miss" Jessie Field. — L. A. W. 



CARING FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
In the October number of Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision Supt. G. W. Gaylor, of Canton, 
111., tells of a plan which vitally concerns the welfare 
of high school girls which plan is now used in the high 
school at Canton. In a word it is the employment of 
a dean of girls in the high school. 

The duties of such an office fall into a few very 
distinct lines. She cares for girls who are taken sick 
at school or who need some special attention. A special 
room, of course, is provided where such services can 
best be rendered. Several times during the year she 
holds private conferences with the girls to discuss mat- 
ters of health, dress, morals, sex hygiene, and such 
other matters as cannot be handled in a public way 
by the principal or other members of the teaching staff. 
Parents and friends of the girls are both highly 
appreciative of and in thorough sympathy with the 
idea: As a disciplinary device the principal has found 
it exceedingly valuable. Not only has it increased the 



regularity of attendance among the girls and reduced 
loudness of talk and rudeness of manner among them 
to a minimum, but the plan has resulted in raising the 
whole moral tone of the school among both boys and 
girls.— L. A. W. 
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THE SOCIAL EFFICIENCY THEORY 

So much stress on the aim of education as the atr 
tainment of social efficiency for the individual pupil 
has had its result on the frame of mind in which teach- 
ers and supervisors have approached the problem of 
making syllabi for the subjects taught in the classroom. 

The November number of School Review carried ah 
article on "Socialized English" to which reference has 
already been made in The Journal. The December 
number of School Review carries two articles on so- 
cialized subject-matter. W. H. Hathaway has one on 
"A Course in Socialized High School Civics." Fred 
W. Trauer has another on "Socializing the Study of 
History." 

Both articles deal with the treatment of the sub- 
ject as social factors in the building of character as 
well as in giving information of social importance. 
Modern, present-day problems of society are handled 
in a way to make the study of civics and history vital 
to the every day happenings in a twentieth century 
community. 

Just now when so much emphasis is being placed on 
national and international interests it is of great im- 
portance that school children get a more than local or 
sectional viewpoint of political events. These articles 
suggest ways and means of introducing such a view- 
point in the teaching of these subjects. — L. A. W. 
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THE QUANTITATIVE LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 
Scarcely a week passes but some new article, 
bulletin, pamphlet or book appears dealing with some 
phase of quantitative studies in education. School men 
find it next to impossible to keep up with all this liter- 
ature and to know anywhere near all that is going on 
in this field of educational endeavor. Necessity com- 
pels us to select a field of interest and try to follow that 
field with care at the same time keeping in touch so 
far as possible with the more general quantitative 
studies. 

In order to aid school men in their efforts to keep 
in touch with this literature H. O. Rugg publishes in 
the December number of School Review a bibliogra- 
phy of sources from which to determine the articles 
and books necessary to keep in touch with such studies. 
In addition there is a list of textbooks on education, 
each of which contains bibliographic material of a non- 
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quantitative nature, included to make available all 
phases of educational literature. 

It is interesting to note the extent to which depart- 
ments of educational research in city school systems 
and in normal schools, universities, and boards of ed- 
ucation are being established. This is distinctly the 
immediate movement in education and points decidedly 
toward a scientific approach to the study of school 
problems. — L. A. W. 



THE NEW YEAR-BOOK 

One year ago there appeared for the first time the 
North Carolina Club Year-Book, a number of the 
University Record devoted to facts and figures about 
North Carolina, social and economic. Within an in- 
credibly short time the entire edition was exhausted, 
the bulletin going to every nook and cranny of the 
Old North State and to a great number of commun- 
ities in nearly ever other state in the Union. 

Extension Series No. 23, just from the press, is the 
North Carolina Club Year-Book for the college year 
1916-17 dealing with Wealth and Welfare in North 
Carolina. Like the bulletin of last year it is filled 
with facts, not fancies, about North Carolina progress 
and prosperity. 

Perhaps no better idea of the exact nature of the 
material therein can be given than by quoting from 
the Foreword. "The inquiries of the year were: 
(1) What are the sources of primary wealth in North 
Carolina? (2) How much wealth, total and per 
capita, have we been able to accumulate in the two 
and half centuries of our history, and what are the 
forms of it? (3) What business uses are we making 
of our wealth ? (4) What are the civic and social uses 
of wealth in the State? (5) How does North Caro- 
lina rank in these particulars among the States of the 
Union?" 

The following sentences are samples of the facts 
about ourselves culled at random from the bulletin. 
"As a matter of fact it now costs more to keep our 
motor cars going than it does to keep the machinery 
of state government going in North Carolina" (pp. 86 
and 87). From the table on p. 118 it appears that 
North Carolina expended in 1913-14 the sum of $2.16 
per capita to support public schools and ranked 44th 
among the States of the Union in this respect. Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Mississippi alone ex- 
pended less. Again, "The counties with efficient 
school superintendents are the counties that make the 
best showing in public education in North Carolina" 
(p. 122). 

If anyone is interested to examine this bulletin and 



to learn about North Carolina wealth and welfare a 
copy of the bulletin will be sent free upon request to 
the Bureau of Extension or to the editors of The 
Journal. The high schools may well make use of it 
as a supplementary text in civics and in history. Cer- 
tainly North Carolina high school children and teach- 
ers should know no less about their home state than 
is contained in this bulletin. — L. A. W. 



LOCAL STUDY-CLUBS 

The title of this bulletin is Local Study-Clubs : Es- 
says at Democracy. The chapters are ( 1 ) What Such 
Clubs Are — ideals, plans, purposes, methods, and de- 
tails of work; (2) Vitalizing County History; (3) 
Vitalizing School Activities; (4) Home-State Studies 
at the University; (5) Studies in County Government 
and County Affairs; (6) A Local Tax-List Study; 
(7) Property Values and Taxes in Randolph; (8) 
Our Fee and Salary Systems in North Carolina; (9) 
The Schools and the Nation-at-War, (a) The Teach- 
er's Chance to Serve the Flag, (b) University War 
Lectures, and (c) University War-Leaflets. 

If you want this bulletin drop us a postcard at once. 
It will be sent without charge to anybody that applies 
for it within the state, and for 25 cents a copy to any- 
body outside the state. — E. C. B. 
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DEMOCRACY AT SCHOOL 

Eight of the social science associations of the United 
States were in session in close affiliation in Philadel- 
phia during the Christmas holidays. 

Everywhere it came out in the discussions, says 
Deardorff in The Survey, that civic and political edu- 
cation for the mass of people is the sine qua non of the 
democracy to which the United States is now com- 
mitted, and that this education is to be socio-economic 
rather than historico-juridical. 

And so it appears that our doctrinaires have at last 
come to realize a fundamental necessity in our devel- 
oping democracy. We do not mean to be impertinent 
when we say that the State and County Clubs at the 
University got there first. 

For three years they have been hard at work on the 
assumption that effective citizenship is based on first- 
hand acquaintance with the economic and social prob- 
lems of the home county and the home state, and on 
competent interpretation of nearby puzzles in the light 
of world-wide conditions and universal laws of life 
and business. The club schedules and yejfr-books tell 
in detail the story of their efforts to prepare for in- 
telligent and effective citizenship. They have been 
trying to escape the "economic illiteracy" that Mr. 
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Vanderlip says America is afflicted with. And they 
have been going at this difficult task right-end-fore- 
most, as the Georgia crackers say. 

LOCAL ESSAYS AT DEMOCRACY 

What these University students have been doing 
here in their club studies these last three years is ex- 
actly what similar clubs ought to be doing in every 
county and community in the state. Which is to say, 
Local Study-Clubs composed of sturdy, public-spirited 
people ought to be working at the local problems of 
business and life in a hundred counties. This is the 
suggestion of R. D. W. Connor, our state historian; 
but since we threshed out this idea in his office some 
months ago, the suggestion has come from a score or 
more of other devoted citizens of North Carolina. 

And so the Bureau of Extension of the University 
has published a bulletin of 70 pages showing in detail 
(1) What Local Study-Clubs are, (2) The plans and 
methods of organization, and (3) The range and va- 
riety of local problems that challenge mastery and con- 
structive effort. Three typical club studies are offered 
in illustration. 

This bulletin makes it easily possible for alert peo- 
ple in any community to bunch-up for self-tuition in 
essential democratic concerns. — E. C. B. 



THE LIBERTY BOND CAMPAIGN IN THE 
WAKE COUNTY SCHOOLS 

The Wake County Schools and the Wake County 
teachers have been taking a lively interest in public 
affairs during the fall and winter and have responded 
cheerfully to the numerous war demands which are 
being made on them. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
example of their patriotism and their eagerness to 
serve the government appeared in their ready response 
to the appeal of the county superintendent in October 
to help him place a Liberty Bond in every school in 
the county, the bond to be paid for by the children* 
and to become the property of the school district. 

The campaign was launched by Superintendent Ed- 
gar W. Knight, who enlisted the assistance of the Ral- 
eigh Rotary Club, which is always ready to encourage 
and support every good movement. The teachers and 
the school communities were acquainted with the plan 
of campaign by letters in which the various details 
were made clear. The request was made that at every 
school house a community gathering be held on the 
afternoon of Friday, October 26, when the purpose 
and needs of the war would be discussed. The chil- 
dren were asked to bring their pennies and nickles 
with which to make the initial payment on a Liberty 
Bond. 



At noon, on October 26, thirteen automobile parties, 
composed principally of Raleigh Rotarians and other 
friends of education, left the court house and made a 
thorough campaign through the county. Each party 
contained a captain, a speaker, and a bond seller. The 
captain had minute instructions concerning routes and 
the schools at which his party was to speak. Each 
route contained from three to five schools and at each 
school there was a community gathering at a specified 
time. 

The result was remarkable. The parties returned 
at five o'clock in the afternoon, having placed one or 
more bonds in practically every school in the county 
open at that time. On account of a misunderstanding, 
one school failed to purchase at that time, but the 
following week it placed itself on the "honor roll." 
One-teacher schools purchased fifty-dollar bonds, 
two-teacher schools one hundred-dollar bonds, three- 
teacher schools one hundred-and-fifty-dollar bonds, 
and so on, according to the size of the school. All 
told, nearly twenty-five thousand dollars worth of 
Liberty Bonds were sold as a result of this campaign 
in the schools. 

All the white schools and some of the colored 
schools now own Liberty Bonds. Many have finished 
paying for them. The children make money on Sat- 
urdays, the schools have box parties and entertain- 
ments and whatever money is made in such ways is 
applied in payment of the bonds. 

Not only did the campaign assist in raising some 
money for war purposes, but it has served and still 
serves as a valuable educational agency. Teachers, 
pupils and parents have taken a new interest in the 
causes, purposes, and needs of the war, and the Wake 
County Schools are lending their full strength to aid 
in winning the war. — E. W. K. 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND THE WAR 
The enrollment in our American public schools for 
the current year has been affected by the war, but not 
to the extent of making it less than last year, according 
to figures compiled by the Department of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Education. The reports from 
1,411 cities and 696 counties or districts show close 
approximation in increase to the normal amount of 
two and one-half per cent in elementary schools. In 
the high schools, however, the increase is only one- 
fourth of the usual nine artd one-half per cent. 

Such increase as there is in high school enrollment 
is caused by the girl students. Fewer boys are en- 
rolled this year in every class in high school except 
the fourth ; apparently there is a healthy tendency for 
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boys in the senior year to remain and graduate, a most 
encouraging sign. 

In the city elementary schools the increase in en- 
rollment is actually somewhat above normal; but in 
city high schools there is a marked falling off, espec- 
ially among the boys, doubtless largely accounted for 
by the increased necessity for a larger family income. 

Country schools show some gains over last year, 
both in elementary and high school enrollment, but 
not as great as would probably have been the case 
under normal conditions. Rural high schools show 
increases for both boys and girls, despite the war. 

We must strive to keep up the good record and offer 
every possible inducement to boys and girls to the 
end of getting and keeping them in school. We must 
have our young people prepared for the benefits of 
peace when it comes no less than bend our energies 
for the present to win the war. The present emer- 
gency must not blind us to the future needs. — L. A. W. 



THE HIGH SCHOOL UnuATES 

Three hundred high schools in 93 counties have 
enrolled in the High School Debating Union for a 
state-wide debate this spring on the query, "Resolved, 
That Congress should' enact a law providing for the 
compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes. 

Preparations are being vigorously made in the 
schools for the approaching contest and the indica- 
tions are that this year's contest will be one of the 
most successful in the history of the Union. 

The triangular debates will be held March 29th 
and the final contest for the Aycock Memorial Cup 
will be held at the University April 11th and 12th. 
The final contest for the Aycock Cup is the leading 
feature of the University's High School Week. Other 
features include the inter-scholastic track meet and 
the inter-scholastic tennis tournament. 

Robeson county leads the State with an enrollment 
of 11 schools. Mecklenburg has an enrollment of 10 
schools. Buncombe has 9, Guilford 8, Alamance and 
Wake 7 each. The following counties have enroll- 
ments as follows : Davidson, Durham, Gaston, Iredell, 
Johnston, Moore, Pitt, Rowan, Scotland, Union, 
Wayne, 6 schools each; Bladen, Duplin, Northamp- 
ton, 5 each ; Beaufort, Cabarrus, Chatham, Cleveland, 
Edgecombe, Forsyth, Granville, Halifax, Harnett, 
Haywood, Hyde, Nash, Orange, Randolph, Surry, 
Wilson, 4 each; Avery, Caswell, Catawba, Craven, 
Franklin, Lincoln, Martin, McDowell, Richmond, 
Rockingham, Rutherford, Stanly, Washington, Wilkes, 
3 each; Alexander, Alleghany, Anson, Caldwell, Car- 
teret, Cherokee, Columbus, Cumberland, Currituck, 



Davie, Gates, Hendgrson, Lee, Lenoir, Montgomery, 
Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Person, Polk, Sampson, 
Stokes, Swain, Transylvania, Warren, Yadkin, 2 each ; 
Ashe, Bertie, Burke, Camden, Chowan, Clay, Dare, 
Graham, Greene, Hoke, Macon, New Hanover, Pas- 
quotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, Vance, Yancey, 1 each. 
The following counties are not represented at all: 
Brunswick, Hertford, Jackson, Jones, Madison, 
Mitchell, Watauga. 
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THE JOYNER SCHOOL AT EAST CAROLINA 
The East Carolina Teachers' Training School has 
taken over the Joyner School and is making of it a 
model school for the training of rural teachers. It 
will be operated as a three-teacher school, and has now 
an enrollment of fifty-eight pupils, distributed through 
the seven grades. We extend to East Carolina our 
heartiest congratulations. 

No institution in the State has seen more clearly and 
striven more persistently and intelligently to realize, 
its definite function in the State's educational system, 
than has the East Carolina Training School. Conscious 
to the full that, in a State whose population is so 
largely rural, educational progress must ultimately rest 
on the securing of better teaching in the country 
schools, President Wright and his faculty have, as he 
states in the current number of the Training School 
Quarterly, held to the idea that "about 85 per cent of 
its students should teach country children, since about 
85 per cent of our people live in the country, or small 
villages." 

Dr. McMurry, fresh from an investigation of the 
status of normal schools, told the Department of 
Higher Education at Charlotte that great harm was 
resulting from the growing tendency of teachers' 
training schools to neglect the problems of elementary 
education and of the country school. The South needs 
more schools like East Carolina, schools which are 
not making this fundamental mistake. Principals and 
superintendents should inform themselves more fully 
of the splendid work that East Carolina is doing. — 
H. W. C. 



Many free countries have lost their liberty, and 
ours may lose hers ; but if she shall, be it my proudest 
pleasure, not that I was last to desert, but that I never 
deserted her. — Abraham Lincoln. 



What human beings become depends upon the tend- 
encies which are born in them as well as the training 
which is given to them. Nature as well as nurture 
forms human intellect and character. — Thorndike. 



